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it was considered serious enough for the official opposition to
put down a censure motion. The Liberals tried to give the Govern-
ment a reasonable loophole of escape by tabling an amendment to
appoint a select committee to inquire into the charge. From what
I heard, both from behind the scenes and in the debate, a way out
could have been found, and Mr. Asquith was quite sincere in his
desire not to make the case a subject of first-class importance. But
the Tories smelt blood and were determined to engineer the Govern-
ment's destruction. Ramsay MacDonald was wounded to the
quick at what he regarded as an imputation of his honour and was
not ready to yield one iota on the position he had taken up. The
Tories skilfully manoeuvred for position, decided to vote for the
Liberal amendment and encompass the defeat of the Government.
I plead guilty to voting with the Government. I heard the debate
and was convinced, especially after hearing the Attorney's defence^
that though he might not have acted wisely, the charge that there
had been tampering with the course of justice had not been made
good. At the General Election that followed in 1924,1 am satisfied
that Labour would have been defeated anyhow. Their short
tenure of office had not increased their prestige, but the skilful
launching in the Press of the Zinoviev letter finished them off.

I am not yet clear whether that letter was genuine or not, but
MacDonald handled the matter clumsily and treated its authenticity
as an open question. Curiously enough, this wretched letter not
only did harm to Labour, but reacted adversely against the Liberals,
frightening many of their supporters into voting Conservative to
meet the menace from the "Reds." Anyhow, in 1924 we camd
back in very reduced numbers and, what was most serious, without
Asquith, our leader, who failed to retain Paisley in a straight fight
with Labour.

I kept my seat in 1924 in a three-cornered contest, but with only
the small margin of 212 over my Labour opponent.

In the House the position was curious. Some of the Liberal
members, supporters of the old Lloyd George Coalition, did not
want the party to regard themselves 'as in opposition: they could
not get the Coalition germ out of their systems. On the other
hand there was a small group of Radicals who were determined to
assert their position as an independent opposition, and to assure
this we, mainly at the instigation of Wedgwood Benn, formed a
Radical group with a small secretariat. Wedgwood Benn knew
every move in the parliamentary game, and played it with gjreat
skill. I never thought he had much grasp of economics or interested
himself in them. But at procedure he was almost a greater adept
than the redoubtable Pringle. He just knew when to strike at the
Government, when it was wise to press an amendment or withdraw